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TERRITORIAL DEVELOPMENT OF RUSSIA. 


Ww. F. ALLEN. 


THE territorial history of Russia is naturally di- 


by the Mongols, in the thirteenth century, which put 
an end to Russian independence for atime ; and the 
extinction of the house of Ruric in 1598, with the 
few years of disorder following it, after which the 
empire started anew in its career, under the house 
of Romanoff. In the first of these three periods 
the Russian ‘nationality was developed, but Russia, 
as a nation, hardly existed; and its germs were 
destroyed by the Mongol tyranny. The second 
period is marked by the formation of the nation, 
and the establishment of a centralized despotism 
under Ivan the Great and Ivan the Terrible. The 
third period is that of the expansion of the Russian 
empire towards the west, and its entrance, as a lead- 
ing power, into the European system. 

It was in the last half of the ninth century that the 
disunited Slavonic tribes, which inhabited the vast 
plains of the Don and Dnieper, began to draw together 
and form one people; and it is an interesting fact 
that this was accomplished under the lead of mem- 
bers of that same mighty race of Northmen which 
afterwards founded the kingdom of Naples, and es- 
tablished a new dynasty in England. The Slavonic 


tribes, unable to unite among themselves in order} 


to withstand the Finns in the north, and the Chazars 
in the south, placed themselves under the rule of 
Ruric, leader of the Danish Varangians. Novgorod 
had been the chief town of the Russians, but Ruric 
made the more southerly Kiev his capital, and these 
two towns became the seats of a vast commerce— 
most of the trade between the Black and the Baltic 
seas passing through them. The house of Ruric 
held sway for seven hundred years, and, in the four- 
teenth century, Moscow took the rank of capital, 
which it held until the time of Peter the Great. 
There is little to be said of the first period of Rus- 
sian history. The house of Ruric pursued the sys- 
tem which was fatal to so many dynasties of the 
middle ages—dividing the great empire into a num- 
ber of principalities—so that when the Mongol in- 
vasion came in 1224, these fell an easy prey. They 
were all rendered tributary to the Golden Horde of 
the Kaptschack, which had its seat north of the 
Caspian; but the feeling of unity and a practical 
leadership was preserved by the fact that one of 
these petty princes held the rank and title of Grand 
Duke. As a result, when the Golden Horde itself 
decayed and split into five independent kingdoms 
in 1361, the Grand Dukes of Moscow took heart, 
restored unity among the Russian tribes, and refused 
tribute to their old masters; and at last, about 1480, 
Ivan the Great fairly established his independence. 
Meantime, in this eclipse of Russian power, two 
important states had grown up in the north and 
west, and held possession of those parts of the Rus- 
sian territory which the Mongols had never con- 
quered, or which were too distant for them to hold. 
These were the Republic of Novgorod, and the 
Duchy of Lithuania. Novgorod, on Lake Niemen, 
had been the earliest seat of Russian power. It was 
the chief town of “Great Russia,” and continued to 
be of importance even after the foundation of Mos- 
cow. The Mongols never penetrated so far north 
as this, and the proud city never acknowledged the 
Mongol yoke; but, when the rest of the country was 
reduced to servitude, Novgorod retained its inde- 
pendence, and grew into a mighty, populous and 
wealthy republic. Its territories stretched to the 
White Sea on the north, and to the Gulf of Riga on 
the west; its inhabitants were intelligent, industri- 
ous and enterprising; its institutions were free, if 
somewhat turbulent. During the fourteenth cen- 
tury, when little republics were holding sway all 
through Northern Europe, and free institutions 
seemed to be making their way even into the old 
feudal monarchies, Novgorod—the great republic— 
was at the height of prosperity. It was the eastern 
factory of the Hanseatic League, as London was its 
western, and Bergen its northern ; and, in their pride 











of opulence and liberty, the citizens had as a say- 
ing ‘“‘ Who can resist God and Great Novgorod ?”’ 
At the same time, the Duchy of Lithuania, in the 
low lands between Russia and Poland, rose to great 
power and extent, encroaching even upon the States 


-|of the Golden Horde, and making itself master of 


Kiev in “Little Russia,” and Smolensk in ‘“ White 
Russia,” as well as Halitch (Galicia) or “ Red Russia,” 
and ‘ Black Russia” lying between the three. The 


| marriage of Jagellon (Wladislaus V.), Duke of Lithu- 


ania, with Hedwig, heiress of Poland, in 1386, re- 


|sulted in a great kingdom, ruled for two hundred 


! | years by an able dynasty; during this period Poland 
vided up by two momentous events: the conquest | 


|was at the head of the states of Eastern Europe. 


Prussia was added to its territory by the overthrow 
of the Teutonic Order in the fifteenth century, and 
in 1561 Livonia, likewise, submitted to Poland. 

The position of things when Ivan III., the Great, 
came to the throne of Moscow in 1462, was as follows: 
All the north of Russia was ruled by Novgorod 
and one or two other republics (Finland belonging 
to Sweden). West of Russia was the united king- 
doms of Poland and Lithuania, now at the height of 
their power. East and south were the Tartars, no 
longer a strong and united despotism, but decayed 
and disunited. It was the work of Ivan to reduce 
the independent Russian principalities under his 
sway; to overthrow and trample into dust the re- 
publics of the North, Novgorod chief of all, and 
to render himself wholly independent of the Tartar 
Khan. He also regained a portion of the Lithuanian 
conquests, but failed to gain any essential advantage 
in the west. His grandson, Ivan IV., the Terrible, 
completed the overthrow of the Mongols, and an- 
nexed Siberia to his dominions in 1581, but he, too, 
failed to make great acquisitions in the west. 
Shortly after his death his dynasty came to a close, 
and the early part of the seventeenth century found 
Russia in a deplorable state of anarchy and misgov- 
ernment. 

Whilst Russia was thus powerless and disorderly, 
her neighbor, Sweden, had risen to a great height of 
power, under the house of Wasa, and soon took the 
place of Poland, as the leading state in north-eastern 
Europe. Finland had belonged to her of old; and, 
on the breaking up of the Teutonic Order, Esthonia 
had chosen to submit herself to Sweden, rather than 
come into the hands of Ivan the Terrible. The other 
Baltic provinces, Livonia and Courland, had passed 
under the rule of Poland; and now—after the ex- 
tinction of the house of Jagellcn—Poland and Swe- 
den were, for a while, united under Sigismund III., 
grandson of Gustavus Wasa. The permanent union 
of these two free monarchies, under a single sceptre, 
might have resulted in a power of the first rank, en- 
closing the whole eastern Baltic as an inland sea, 
which would have set an effectual limit to the en- 
croachments of barbarous and despotic Russia. It 
turned out, however, that this temporary union was 
in the end the cause of estrangement. Sweden was 
Protestant, Poland was Catholic; and Sigismund, 
embracing the religion of Poland, and wishing to 
force it upon his native kingdom of Sweden, was 
deposed, and his uncle, Charles IX., made king in 
his place. The feud which resulted between the two 
countries continued until the line of Wasa came to 
an end in both. The great war between Charles X. 
of Sweden, and John Casimir of Poland, ended with 
the Treaty of Oliva (1660)—the great landmark of 
the decay of Polish power. By this treaty, Livonia 
was ceded to Sweden, while Courland remained to 
Poland. It was by this treaty, too, that Prussia 
became independent of Poland. But the Swedish 
supremacy did not last long. With the house of 
Romanoff, Russia had entered: upon a _ new career; 
and the war between Charles XII. and Peter the 
Great, transferred the hegemony to her. Sweden 
lost, at this time, nearly all that she had acquired by 
the Thirty Years’ War, and ceded to Russia both 
Esthonia and Livonia, as well as some other smaller 
places. A part of Finland remained with Sweden for 
a while longer, but, in the end, it fell piecemeal to 
Russia. Courland, too, was a fief of Poland; but its 
duke married the princess—afterwards empress— 
Anne of Russia, and it was not long in transferring 
its allegiance to the rising empire. 

It was the chief work of Peter the Great to obtain 
possession of these Baltic provinces—thus reducing 
Sweden to a third-class power—and to found his 
new capital upon the Gulf of Finland. By this: 
Russia became a maritime and a European power, 
and from this time it began steadily to grow in in- 
fluence among the states in Europe. The next great 





acquisitions in this direction were by the next great 
sovereign, Catherine II., and were at the expense of 
Poland. But the acquisitions from Sweden had still 
left her a flourishing state, while Poland was blotted 
out of existence. There used to be a sentimental 
and unreasoning feeling in régard to Poland, as a 
martyr and the victim of an undeserved fate; while, 
at the present day, there is an equally unreasonable 
contempt for her, as a nation which had lost all 
manliness, and sunk so low as fully to merit her hard 
fate. It is perfectly true that it was the selfishness, 
the dissensions, the intolerance and the treasons of 
the Polish nobility that brought about the over- 
throw of their country; and, if they were the only 
ones affected, we could have little sympathy. But 
it was not a healthy change, even from the anarchy 
of the last years of Poland, to the terrible despotism 
of Russia. Many a nation has passed through a 
similar period of decay, end emerged as vigorous as 
ever. It was, after all, the defective constitution of 
the republic, rather than any essential deficiencies 
in the people, that caused the degeneracy; and, if 
there had not been a strong and unscrupulous 
neighbor to take advantage of a temporary weak- 
ness and ruin under the mask of friendship, Poland 
might have risen again with new life and vigor. 

Of the participators in the partition of Poland, 
Austria was the least active, and gained the least. 
The Emperor Joseph II. (the best of his line) was, 
himself, unwilling to engage in the transaction; but 
his mother’s imperious will prevailed, and there was 
the poor excuse that the whole would go to the 
other conspirators if Austria refused her share. 
Prussia received the most important part, the rich 
province of West Prussia, and, fora time, the most 
of Great Poland, with the capital, Warsaw. Russia’s 
share was, in general terms, Lithuania with the re- 
mainder of the Baltic provinces. But by the Treaty 
of Tilsit (1807), after the overthrow of Prussia at 
Jena, Great Poland was taken from her, and made 
into the Duchy of Warsaw, which was given to Nap- 
oleon’s adherent, the King of Saxony. By the 
Congress of Vienna it was constituted asa kingdom 
of Poland, attached to the Russian crown, but guar- 
anteed its independence of administration. Poland 
therefore stands, rightfully, in the same relation to 
Russia that Hungary does to Austria—as an inde- 
pendent kingdom acknowledging the same sove- 
reign; like England and Scotland before the Union. 
But Hungary, being far the most important part of 
the Austrian dominions, has at last succeeded in se- 
curing her freedom and administrative independence ; 
while Poland, a mere corner of the Russian empire, 
has had all her rights and every vestige of her inde- 
pendence trampled out of existence. 

The career of Russia, in the present century, has 
been rather in the East than in the West. Her 
single attempt to encroach upon her European 
neighbors was signally checked by the Crimean 
War; but, meantime, she has steadily gone forward, 
both in the south-east and the north-east, adding 
to her power and influence, until she has become a 
rival of Great Britain on the frontiers of the Indian 
Empire, and has established her power firmly on the 
shores of the Northern Pacific. 
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RECOLLECTIONS FROM HOMBURG. 


LOUIS BAGGER. 


It is but seldom that the traveler who visits the 
venerable city of Frankfort-on-the-Main, either on 
business or pleasure, neglects to avail himself of this 
opportunity to risk a napoleon or louis-d’or at the 
green tables of Homburg, which can be reached in a 
few minutes—the distance being only nine miles. 
And so it came to pass that I, although I never 
was a gambler in my life before, and never hope to 
be one in future, one fine Saturday afternoon, in the 
month of July, 1864, found myself standing in front 
of one of the rouge et noir tables at Homburg, with 
twenty francs staked on red, merely to try it, and 
that I might be able to say that I had been there 
and tried it. ‘ Messteurs, faites votre jeu, s'il vous 
plait /” cried out the ¢azZ/eurs, or dealers, of this and 
the three adjoining tables. Calculations were quickly 
finished and the bets made accordingly; the cards 
dealt—and I lost my twenty francs. This was what 
I had expected ; and, considering that I had now 
paid my initiation fee, and had a perfect right to look 
about me and make notes of what I observed, if I 
should think it worth while, I left the table and 
sauntered into an adjoining saloon, where I found 
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seated on a lounge, with a cup of coffee and a small 
glass of 4zrsch before him, a young journalist from 
Frankfort with whom I was acquainted, and at once 
entered into a conversation with him about this and 
the other watering-places of Germany, at which 
gambling is permitted by the governments,. and 
forms one of the main attractions(?) for visitors. 
From him I gained considerable information in re- 
gard to the way in which this business is carried on, 
and about the history of some of the more prominent 
of these institutions. 

But before going any farther, let me try to give 
the reader, who has never been there, an idea of 
what Homburg looks like. The small town itself is 
as plain and uninteresting a place as can be, the 
only feature of interest—besides the springs and 
establishments of Monsieur Blanc—being the old 
castle of the landgraf, which was built in 1680, and 
is surrounded by a large garden or park that affords 
a pleasant, and, especially on Sundays, well patron- 
ised promenade for the residents of, and visitors to, 
the place. The population, exclusive of foreigners, 
numbers perhaps eight thousand, and consists mostly 
of boarding-house keepers, proprietors of 2dte/s garnz, 
and small tradesmen and mechanics. German is the 
language generally spoken, but nearly all people 
that one comes in contact with understand French, 
and many even a little English, Spanish, Italian, 
and Russian also, owing to the great influx of tour- 
ists and sojourners of all nationalities who live here 
all the year round; for at Homburg the season lasts 
all through the twelve months, and not, as at Baden- 
Baden, only six months of the year. The town itself 
consists mainly of two parallel streets, with cross- 
ings running at right angles, and the center of attrac- 
tion is, of course, the cursaa/, in which the waters are 
dispensed and the gambling carried on, the latter 
being assisted by two /frente et guarante tables and 
two tables for roulette, with about twenty-five assis- 
tants or helpers in the shape of zzsfecteurs, tazlleurs, 
and croupiers. The gambling goes on almost inces- 
santly, day and night, and these officials have there- 
fore to relieve each other in alternate watches, each 
watch or set serving at the table for six hours ata 
time. The pay that these assistants receive for their 
services is very liberal, particularly according to the 
German scale of remuneration; but then it must be 
borne in mind, that the duties which devolve upon 
this gentry are by no means of an easy character, 
nor are their positions sinecures, for it requires con- 
siderable skill and dexterity to be a croufier, and 
still more to be a ¢az//eur. One of the inspectors at 
Homburg, who is now at Wiesbaden, received a 
yearly salary of about $2,000 and his board; some 
receive only half of that, or perhaps $1,500; and the 
salary of the croupzers is generally from $600 to 
$1,000 a year, or season, including board. The zn- 
specteurs and other assistants at the frente et guarante 
tables are paid better than those at the less select 
and aristocratic game of roulette ; and the apprentice 
at the noble art of tending gambling-tables has to 
go through a regular training and course, and must 
serve for some years at billiards and roulette before 
he can aspire to be promoted to the higher honor 
and larger emoluments of the ¢vente e¢ guarante or 
rouge et notr tables. 

The visitors at Homburg are of a curiously mixed 
class; mostly demz-monde, gamblers, fast young men 
from Frankfort, and tourists from all parts of Europe 
and America, who are there to ‘see the elephant” 
and “nudge the tiger;”” for among them are seldom 
found those who regularly “fight ’”’ that noble animal 
and make a business of it, though that is always in 
the end a losing one. The visitor at the Mabille and 
Closerie des Lilas in Paris, some few months before, 
will find here many old faces that he well remembers, 
particularly among the ladies, and he will hear 
French generally ignored, while Parisian is spoken 
to perfection. Students from Munich and other 
German university cities, during the holidays, also 
form avery noticeable sprinkling, though this ele- 
ment mostly appears, or tries to appear, zucognzto, as 
it is against the rules of the universities and ¢urn- 
vereins to gamble in any shape, manner, or form ; but 
more particularly at regular established gambling 
places outséde of the university centers. Checks or 
counters are not used, as in the American games of 
faro or keno, but the gold is deposited, then and 
there, on the card and to the amount that one de- 
sires to bet on against the bank, and if it is lost, the 
croupier rakes it into his bowl, already overflowing 
with gold pieces, with his long rake, like a billiard 


the stake is doubled by the same mechanical-acting 
individual, who never makes a mistake and never 
moves a muscle in his face, no matter how much he 
scoops in or pays out. Fully one-third of the gam- 
blers are women; and powder and paint, though in- 
dulged in by them to the very extreme (if an extreme 
there be), is there an unnecessary and useless pre- 
caution, for the excitement keeps their cheeks burn- 
ing hot without the rouge, and when they lose, the 


Christians and donate largely to the funds for the 
conversion of the Heathen Chinee when Sunday 
comes round. To tell the truth, we have no right to 
find fault with the unclean stoop of our neighbor’s 
door, so long as we have not yet swept before our 
own. : 

It cannot be denied that the company one meets 
with at Homburg is less select than that which usu- 
ally frequents the similar establishments at Baden- 





ghastly pale of nature too often overcomes and 
shines through the elaborately and artistically got- 
ten up bloom of youth, health and happiness, and 
the delicately painted veins in deve at such times 
mock the anatomical knowledge of the artist who 
“did’’ them—for the real ones, which were previously 
concealed beneath the fair skin, are now but too 
plainly visible in intricate and knotted contour, raised 
by the passion and fevered blood of the fair but losing 
gambler. 

A great many of the professional gamblers play 
according to a certain system, invented or adopted 


bank. Notwithstanding the frequent failures of 
those who possess these arcane against bad luck— 
and their often being eaten up completely by the tiger 
which they undertake to crush—these systems or 
calculations are in great demand and very generally 
employed. They mostly consist of a certain key, in 
printed figures, that is capable of being applied to 
the game in various ways, and have the appearance 
of a column of logarithms, or a compound interest 
table, printed on a narrow slip of blue or pink paper. 
Sometimes a gambler gets up a new system of his 
own invention, which he keeps constantly before 
him, in his own handwriting, and the secrets of 
which he can only himself understand. Others, 
again, employ complicated machines, or ready-reck- 
oners of wood and pasteboard, which they manipu- 
late, turn around and screw up and down, until it 
shows a certain card or number, which they will then 
play upon. In the fancy stores of Frankfort I have 
often seen these contrivances exhibited for sale; and, 
until a short time ago, I had in my possession one 
which I bought for one guilder, at Nauheim, and 
took home with me for curiosity’s sake, and as a 
souvenir. 

It is now more than twenty years since that the 
Blanc Brothers first started this establishment, after 
having had, for years previous, some experience in 
the same business at the then renowned gambling- 
houses in Paris, Nice, and Monaco. Their modus 
operandi was to enter into partnership with several 
capitalists in Frankfort, who furnished the capital 
necessary for the undertaking, and obtained the per- 
mission from the Landgraf of Hessen-Homburg to 
open a gambling establishment on his premises. By 


great many of their former old customers, at the 
banks at Paris and Monaco, from these establish- 
ments to their new one, and at an early day insured 
success—they often paying as high as from thirty to 
forty per cent. dividend on the shares of their silent 
partners or stockholders. With the single excep- 
tion of one or two seasons, the business of the bank 
has always been highly profitable; and, in 1864, when 
I visited it, it was said to make more money than 
ever it did before. 
the place, for a certain class of people, is the French 
Opera-Bouffe Company, which Mr. Blanc has had reg- 
ularly engaged all through the season for some few 
years past; and most of the frzma-donnas in this de- 
partment of histrionic art, whom we have, of late, 
seen on our own stage, have, at some time or other, 


Mr. Blanc. He also regularly employs the military 
band from Mainz, that discourses sweet music and 


the favorite chanteuses from Paris and Vienna, and 


men of leisure and fortune to his establishment, 
where they are, of course, regularly fleeced—though 
this operation is gone through with in the most 
pleasant, polite and affable manner possible. But to 
atone for some of these aggressions, Mr. Blanc has 
also built a church at Homburg, or, at least, largely 
contributed towards the funds for its erection; and 
he is, in that respect, not unlike some of our own 
pious gold-brokers and stock-gamblers, who have 





cue; or, if the card happens to be a winning one, 


lations in Wall Street on week-days, but are pious 


by them, and which they consider as a lever with | 
which they will ultimately succeed in breaking the | 


several new and captivating devices, they drew a 


One of the main attractions of 


performed at Homburg under the management of 


military airs in the curvsaa/ and grounds surrounding 
it all through the summer season; imports some of 


employs all other means by which he can lure young 


no scruples in fleecing their fellow-men, and ruining 
legitimate trade by their speculations and manipu- 


Baden and Wiesbaden. At the former place, partic- 
ularly, society is far more select and recherché ; there 
are less professionists, and the demz-monde is less 
conspicuous and obtrusive; and one might easily, 
| when in the large and luxuriously appointed Cosver- 
| satzons Haus, imagine oneself at a reception of some 
potentate or minister of state. The toilets of the 
ladies are of the very latest style and most costly 
materials ; the gentlemen are in full dress and glitter 
with decorations and stars in enameled gold and 
diamonds; and no oaths or profane language is heard, 
everything being managed with the greatest de- 
corum by the maztre de cérémonie and his black- 
coated and white-cravated assistants. And at Wies- 
| baden can be found many families belonging to the 
most respectable classes in Germany, who are there 
solely to benefit by the waters, the renowned Ague 
Mattiacz, the curative powers of which, for certain 
diseases, is beyond a doubt, and who never think of 
frequenting the gambling-rooms, or visit the cursaal 
outside of the concert-hall and reading-room. This 
is much more than can be said of Homburg, where 
nearly every guest, with but very few exceptions, is 
there with the avowed intention of gambling and 
winning by it; where nearly every woman whom one 
meets is gotten up in gorgeous style, with powdered 
and diamond-sprinkled hair and painted cheeks and 
eye-lashes, and every male seems to have a queer 
predilection for white pantaloons, black or blue 
velvet sack-coats, a watch chain of magnificent pro- 
portions, and a shirt front and fingers studded with 
diamonds—to usurp those places, how long? For 
there is also at Homburg dark stories afloat of des- 
pair and suicide ; and many a bright and prosperous 
career has here seen its downfall and been abruptly 
terminated by a leaden bullet. 





-- 
CLOUDLAND. 


EDWARD S. CROSS. 


SwIFT sailing Cloud! bearing away my grief,— 

Hid in the fulness of thy silver fleece,— 

Borne on thy wings,—my prisoned thought shall pass 
‘The bounds that bar my eager, straining eye ;— 

O'er sounding seas shall pass to distant lands, 

Where blooms the lotus, and where evermore 

Blue skies light up the lives of happy men. 

My soul shall wander through Arcadian shades, 

And bask in vales Hesperian, and on shores 
Campanian rest, and gaze on Tuscan seas ;— 

Roam through the enchanted realms of antique Scng, 
And, in the fulness of untroubled thought, 

Live, rest, and hope, nor dream that care can be! 


Yet who would leave, in thought, for distant lands, 
This ever-varying landscape of the skies? 

Bright Islands of the Blest we cannot reach, 

Save by sore climbing steep mountain heights, 

And reach—to find them naught but dreary mist ? 
And see, beyond, that sky which seemed so near, 
Far, far beyond, that Sun which gave them light ;— 
Lands unexplored, save by the eagle's wing ;— 
Celestial battlements that proudly rise, 

Daring wild winds to storm each airy hold ;— 
Ethereal Argos in a sea of light, 

Sailing in quest of yonder Golden Fleece, 

Whose splendor lures the westward-gazing eye ;— 
Streets, sapphire-paved, and flanked by walls of gold ;— 
O forms unnumbered, that the wearied eye 

Dimly discerns, o’erpowered by shifting hues, 

And the fierce lustre of the setting sun! 
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THE SPLUGEN PASS INTO ITALY. 





Our illustration gives a glimpse of a portion of the 
old mountain-town of Spliigen, in the Grisons (or 
“gray country,” from the appearance of many of the 
scarred, beetling rocks), in that portion of Switzer- 
land lying immediately south of the Lake of Zurich, 
and one important point on the route to Italy over the 
Spliigen Pass. Here shows the dark awful grandeur 
of a mountain devoid alike of snow, of wood, and of 
verdure, and nothing but dark, threatening, beetling 
rock, apparently ready to fall over at a word, and 
crush the daring intruder; there a range of snow- 
peaks, higher than the others, and unapproachably 
beautiful in the clear whiteness they thrust up to the 
blue sky, and yet by no means so impressive; and 
there, again, a mountain stream rushing madly down 
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beneath a pitched stone-bridge, scarcely conscious, 
itself, that it forms the head-waters or source of the 
storied Rhine, so memorable in history, so studded 
with crumbling old castles and strongholds, and cost- 
ing so much, of blood and treasure, to keep over it 
that “ watch” which seems one of the pet specialties 
of both the Gaul and the Teuton. Such, with’a few 
minor details characteristic of the region, is the pic- 
ture before us, which many more Americans will now 
be likely to recognize than could have done so at any 
previous period; as the route has been lately a spe- 





cially favorite one, and has been traversed, during 
the Summer, by most or all the American Knight 
Templars, who went over to England in June to 
lunch with the Earl of Shrewsbury at Alton Towers 
on the Fourth of July, and who thence flew over the 
Continent with a speed outstripping that of their‘an- 
tique and errant namesakes. 

The Spliigen Pass is undoubtedly the most mag- 
nificent ot all the routes to Italy, in spite of the well- 
founded claims of the St. Gotthard, the St. Bernard, 
and the Simplon. A lady of eminence, who traversed 
the pass in 1869, says: “I have now made all the 
passes, on toot or mounted, and I have no hesitation 
in saying that the wild magnificence of the Spliigen, 
especially at the two points of the Vza Maia and the 
Gulf of the Cardinell, excels all others and reaches the 
sublime of terrible and yet glorious grandeur.” Per- 











haps a part of her enthusiasm may be accounted for 
by the fact that while some of the other passes alter- 
nate miles of comparative tameness with the grandeur 
of other portions, the Spliigen seems to be almost 
equally magnificent, however varied in character, 
throughout. Leaving Zurich for Coire (the German 
“Chur”), whether by rail along the bank of the lake, 
with the snow-mountains bounding the view beyond 
it, or by boat on “ fair Zurich’s waters,” enjoying the 
same view all the way to the landing at Rapperschwyl 
—in either case the scenery-enjoyment begins from 





| falls. 


A WATERFALL IN THE LINTHAL. 


THE valleys of the Tyrol abound in picturesque 
waterfalls, where the streams, swollen with the melt- 
ing snows of the upper mountains, pour their accu- 
mulated floods over the rocks in mad leaps, and rush 
headlong through gullies and over logs and stones 
towards the level of the lower valley. 

We present, in the accompanying engraving, a 
view of one of the most picturesque of these water- 
It is situated in the Linthal, through which 





if? 





THE SPLUGEN PASS INTO ITALY 


the first, and the preparation is a proper one tor the 
glories soon to follow. It is only on leaving Coire, of 
course, and getting beyond railway possibilities, into 
the wild fastnesses of the AHinter Rhein, with white 
cascades tumbling down the mountain-sides, and tor- 
rents roaring through the sombre and echoing glens, 
and ruined fortresses crowning inaccessible heights 
at every turn, and an occasional falling rock making 
thunder and a warning at once—it is, of course, 
only then that the true magnificence of the pass be- 
comes apparent; and even this accession of feeling 
is dwarfed and half forgotten, when riding along the 
virtual shelf over the rushing Rhine many hundreds 
of feet below, and under the crags hanging a thou- 
sand or more of feet above, along that once fearful 
defile, beyond Thusis, of which the character is fully 
conveyed by the old name—the Vza Mala (bad way). 
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the waters of the Zembach rush impetuously, falling 
over the rocks in many a graceful cascade. This 
romantic valley is situated in the southern part of 
the Tyrol, not far to the east of Innsbruck, and is 
a spot little visited by tourists, But the artist, or 
the true lover of nature, whose steps wander in that 
direction, finds himself among ideal Tyrolese scenery. 
The sloping sides of the lower hills are dotted with 
shepherds’ huts, where, all Summer long, may be 
heard the lowing of cattle, the tinkling bells, and 
the musical yodel of the shepherdess, as she shouts a 
morning greeting to her neighbor; and rising, as a 
a mighty background, appear the toppling mountain 
peaks, sparkling with eternal snow. 


— 
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THE way to gain a good reputation, is to endeavor 
to be what you desire to appear.—Socrates. 
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HELENE, 


EDWARD A. JENKS. 
UNDER that snow-white sheet she lies— 
Helene my beautiful! Helene my true! 
Softly the morning breaks over the skies, 
Softly regretful stars kiss her Adieu ;— 
Lies she there seeming 
So blissfully dreaming,— 
Fragrant her ripe lips as breath of the morn— 
No one shall lisp her 
Name even in whisper— 
She’s roaming where fairy-land fancies are born ! 


Clustering clouds of dark, passionate hair 
Frown back the curious beams of the sun: 
Hidden but meagerly, shapely and rare, 
Round, white, soft mysteries wait to be won ;— 
Seemingly bolder, 
One Parian shoulder, 
Purity's self, dims the pillow below— 
While, thrown above her 
Head (who could but love her !) 
A round arm lies white as the shimmering snow! 


Parting as clouds part when Summer winds blow, 
Heavenly wonders unveiling above,— 
So part the gauze-clouds, revealing below 
Opaline mountains in gardens of love ;-- 
Soft undulations, 
Like Music's vibrations 
Coursing light-footed the silvery strings, 
Seem like the ocean 
In jubilant motion, 
Rocking its burden of beautiful things ! 





Waking as wake the young birds in their nests, 
Baby Nell opens her wondering eyes— 

Climbs where the lush mountains bear on their crests 
Strawberries ripe as the ruddiest skies ;— 


yet snatched the faith of childhood, an age of easy 
admiration for everything; not that they do not 
comprehend the beautiful real, but because the moral 
beauty they carry in their souls reflects itself over 
all, like sunlight giving the flash of the diamond to 
the coarsest glass. Epoch of sweet enchantments, 
wherein we believe we weep bitter tears over the 
romance that our eyes are reading, while they fall 











There, among treasures 
In bountiful measures, 
Roguish-eyed, cherry-lipped, pink-footed Nell 
Drinks from a chalice 
The king in his palace 
Might barter his crown for, and barter it well ! 


+2 
> 





THE PALE YOUNG MAN. 

“ ALMOST ten o'clock, and not yet dressed ! Come, 
hurry, Louise!” 

And she spun with impatience the rich bracelet 
on her wrist. 

To see her, so trembling and expectant, who would 
not have attributed tnat child-like emotion to the 
anticipation of pleasure at a féte? Who could not 
have seen a naive coquetry reflected in that blue eye 
that smiled so sweetly in the mirror? Who would 
have thought that that brow, crowned with fresh 
camellias, could ever wear anything but flowers? And 
yet, to believe her friends, it was not so. There was, 
they said, a young man before whom all this charm- 
ing childishness disappeared. The evening previous, 
at the ball of the Spanish ambassador, they had 
spoken in mysterious signs and with mocking laugh- 
ter. 

‘You see,” said one, “she dances only with him.” 

“ But who is this Mr. Arthur?” asked another. 

“ A journalist, I believe.” 

“Oh, heavens! and Miss Mary Beaugency can 
love such a man?” 

“He is a Republican! She told me, last night, that 
we no longer had the aristocracy of birth, and it was 
time that of talent succeeded it.” 

“ What a journalistic phrase!” 

And the /rzends laughed as they shrugged their 
shoulders. 

All they had said, however, was true. Miss Beau- 
gency loved Arthur Aubert. Brought up in a semi- 
nary, far from the proud inspirations of her family, 
Mary had imbibed in her reveries and her solitary 
readings an exaltation which, while protecting her 
from trivial errors, might lead her into dangerous 
imprudences. Placing happiness too high, perhaps, 
she could not resign herself to one of those exist- 
ences wherein the morrow drags itself along just as 
did yesterday ; wherein every epoch dates itself only 
with figures, and the impression never leaves a 
souvenir. Already she had often shuddered beneath 
the touch of cold, incredulous hearts; but she loved 
better her life mingled of hopes and chills than the 
empty joys of those who surrounded her. She 
marched confidently in front of her dream, present- 
ing her soul, all naked, to the future, pitying those 
who envelope themselves with indifference as with a 
mantle, and who prefer never to be caressed by a ray 
of sunlight than to expose themselves to a drop of 
rain. 


|experience had not yet taught her to doubt. 


only on that written in the depths of our heart! It 
|is at this age that the young girl leans out of her} 
| window to listen to the harmonious noises of the 
night. It is then she looks into her future, and 
|dreams of him whom she might love. And on the 
morrow, full of her hopes, she searches in the crowd 
|him whom she saw in her dream, and if she finds in 
| her path a face that responds, her heart yields, her 
| life is decided. 
| All this had come to Mary; after having dreamed 
|of an angel, she had seen Arthur, who had a coun- 
| tenance from which shone “the pale cast of thought ;”’ | 
|whose eyes were pensive, whose voice was low and 
|soft! and she had felt herself troubled in her soul. 
|From that moment her look had not quitted the 
|young man; she had observed his slightest actions. 
| At the ball she had remarked that he constantly com- 
|mitted those distractions that proclaim a soul pre- 
| occupied with higher things. Then, he was poor; and 
| they had said, before Mary, that he was a young man 
|of great intelligence, to whom the means of success 
jalone were wanting. And so she had come to regard 
| him as a genius rejected by his century, and strug- 
gling in silent torture. She had dreamed how sweet 
|it would be for a woman to lean on her shoulder that 
|head heavy with thought, saying to herself she 
would she were that woman. 

How could it be otherwise ? She was eighteen, and 


The young man was not slow to divine her, and 
soon they understood each other. 

Every day Mary saw him, and loved him more. 
This evening, even, he was to be present at the ball 
for which she stood prepared. 

Now you may understand why she was so impa- 
tient—why she had found fault with Louise. 


II. 


Nine o’clock struck, and good breeding did not 
permit of going so early to the ball. Arthur Aubert 
was seated near the fire, no longer with that pensive 
air, that abstracted look that he assumed only as a 
finishing touch to his toilette, but with the air of 
impatient exuuz of a man who awaits something 
of more importance than a ball. Raymond Perrier 
entered. 

Arthur and Raymond had together entered the 
literary arena, both unknown and without protection. 
Raymond Perrier was one of those men who calcu- 
late their conscience aloud with naive impudence, 
and openly reject every feeling that cannot add 
ciphers to the sum total of positive profits. As for 
Arthur, without having a soul a whit more elevated, 
he showed less frankness in the expression of his 
desires. His connection with Raymond was an em- 
barrassment; he suffered every time the latter, with 
benevolent good fellowship, and without thinking 
of blaming him, unmasked some shameful thought 
that he had believed hidden in the bottom of his own 
heart. He grew to be ashamed of this association of 
two souls that had only vices for point of contact. 

Raymond had scarcely entered when he threw 
himself on the téte-a-téte, and caressed his blonde 
moustache with a coquetry quite feminine. After a 
few words: 

“ Apropos,” said he, suddenly, without pausing for 
transition; “I see you have something better in 
perspective than your journal.” 

“How?” 

“Haven’t you a rendezvous at the ball this even- 
ing with Miss Beaugency ?” 

Arthur trembled. There is in these sudden revel- 
ations of our thought, made by another, a stupefying 
shock that leaves, at first, no room for the manifes- 
tation of discontent. He raised his head with an ex- 
pression more of surprise than irritation. 

“What do you want to say?” 

“Well,” continued Raymond, unheeding him, 
“ fifty-thousand income is well worth the trouble of 
calculating what curb a fellow must put on his eye. 
One can study at least the art of melancholy and 
the gymnastics of sighing.” 

“There are certain accusations to which it is use- 
less to reply.” 


the mud I throw at others; 
jarticles are well paid; they don’t believe me, but 


“At any rate,” resumed Arthur, a little discon- 
certed, “I cannot see what has led you to charge me 
with views in regard to Miss Beaugency. I scarcely 
know her.” 

“Oh! ho! ho! that is too much! You believe us 
very stupid! My dear, one sees what is before his 
eyes. It is certain, that for three months yours 
have been turned toward the fine estate of Mr. Beau- 
gency; and don’t imagine that I blame you! There 
is only one goal in life, and we know very well that 


|every road is good if it only leads to it. Gold! gold! 


It is life, it is all. I want it, and I write only for 
that. Iam obliged to dirty my hands in picking up 
but what matter? My 


they read me. Your hopes slip you on this side, and 
you take another direction. Right; you have good 
perceptives. I tell you, your attentions to Miss 
Beaugency are nothing more than stock taken ina 
good speculation. I make news; you, sentiment.” 
“There are those who find means to soil every- 
thing,” replied Arthur. “The man who stains the 
noblest faculties for gold cannot believe in the deli- 
cacy of others; he cannot believe that one may love 
without selfish reservations.” 

“Bah! bah! You are one of those beings who 
demand an angel’s heart in the woman of their 
choice !—like me: I demand of the world only glory 
and a garret! Ha! ha!” 

“T have seen in Miss Mary, as you have jeeringly 
said, an angel one cannot help admiring, and I loved 
her before asking myself where my love would lead 
me.” 

“Why, to marriage, of course !” 

“That is a cruel pleasantry. Ignore you the dis- 
tance prejudice has placed between her and me?” 
“No; but I know of no one in the world abler than 
yourself to make them forgotten. When an eye melts 
like yours in a sea of sadness; when the body is 
supple enough to take on at will those attitudes of 
lassitude that seem the effect of an organization bent 
beneath the weight of its own thinkings, what woman 
can resist? And then—you are pale!—and that 
word covers everything. Our poets have said so 
much of the pale face and languid eye, that it is 
henceforth understood as the seal of a profound 
feeling and a typical soul. To be pale isa gift from 
heaven ; a means of making a social position ; a con- 
dition, like that of a ventriloquist, or an Albino, The 
thing is to use this gift of nature; and herein you 
leave nothing to desire.” 

“You are mad! most impertinently mad!” ex- 
claimed Arthur, with a shrug. 

“Say that I am clairvoyant. And yourself, my 
discreet friend, you well know that your fine poetic 
face has served you marvelously with Mary, who is 
enraptured with the fale young man.” 

“Enough, Raymond; spare her, at least. Even if 
she had divined and accepted my love, you know 
her family would ever remain inexorable.” 

“ Probably ; but you can compel them to acknowl- 
edge you.” 

‘mower’ 

“By tempting Mary to something decisive: an 
elopement, for example.” 

“ That would do on the stage; but in real life—— 

“ Real life is not made for exceptional creatures 
like Miss Beaugency.” 

“Impossible! her family would curse us.” 

“ Disinherit you, you mean?” 

“ Not that.” 

“They have tact, these big people; they would 
not make a useless scandal. And to give éc/a¢ to the 
affair, you might count on me. Am | nota journal- 
ist? I would say—(and the young man assumed a 
grotesquely solemn tone)— 

“«A young girl, of a race the world calls noble, 
and whom a proud education had not spoiled, heed- 
ing only the voice of her heart, has cast from her 
the Gothic prejudices of the past, and has flown with 
a young man without birth or fortune, but called to 
the highest destinies of talent!’ etc., etc.” 

Arthur's face had reddened with one of those 
equivocal blushes, which may be the expression 
either of a humiliating adhesion to your thought, or 
a scornful indignation. He kept silent fora moment; 
then rose and took his hat. 

“Enough of these follies,’’ said he. 
ball must have begun.” 


” 


“Come; the 


Ill. 
The ball-room resounded with the music of in- 








There is, for those trom whom the world has not 


Raymond broke into a laugh. 





struments and the noise of the dance. 
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THE ALDINE. 











There are many enchantments ina ball. There, 
anxious brows unwrinkle; the air, charged with 
perfumes, passes over humid eyes like a beloved 
hand; the smiling waves of dancers roll on with for- 
getfulness, and the unhappy, even, feel themselves 





drawn along in tow of that universal joy. 
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tations that troubled her enchantment, she turned 
toward a window, lifted the double curtain of silk 
that covered it, and glided out on to the balcony. | 
It was a beautiful April night. Mary felt refreshed 
by the still cool breeze. So happy, all heaven was 
not too much to breathe! She leaned over the 





“ Pardon,” said he; “1 have disturbed an angel in 
her meditations.” 

The young girl blushed. 

“Nature is so beautiful,” she answered, “that I 
could not resist a feeling of worship in her presence. 
Do not laugh at the weakness.” 
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But among those bright faces, there was one more 
luminous than all the rest. Mary Beaugency seemed 
engulphed in her happiness; her mind occupied 
alone with Arthur, her look rested on the crowd 
without seeing it; the entire world had gone out of 
her soul, which now held only thoughts of the pale 
young man. Seeking to escape the ceaseless invi- 





STRASBOURG CATHEDRAL. 


balustrade, contemplating the night glistening with | 
stars; then, seized with one of those impulses of| 
piety which only come in moments of deep joy, she| 
joined her hands as if she would have prayed. | 

The rustling of a curtain drawn aside, and the noise 
of a footstep, smote her ear. 


her. 





Arther stood beside 
































“I! You believe me, then, without faith, because 
I am without hope?” 

«And why without hope?” said she in a low voice. 

“Is it for you to ask me, Mary? Know you not 
all my thoughts? Seek you, also, to wrap yourself 


in the narrow dissimulations to which woman is so 
accustomed ?” 
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“No,” said the young girl warmly; “I have under- 
stood you—but you ?” 

“Me? I knowthat you have been touched with 
my love; but so many obstacles separate us! This 
prudence for the future is a biting thought. Per- 
haps I ought to think only of the present; only of 
you, Mary, who have sought to cure me of my des- 
pair—you, who love me—for you love me?” 

Mary wept softly, as she tried to answer: 

“T do love you.” 

“Oh! repeat it—often. Tell me, Mary, that you 
will be mine, and none other.” 

“T have promised it.” 

A strange light of triumph flashed in Arthur's 
eyes; the young girl smiled like an angel, for she 
believed it was happiness that glistened there. 
There was an instant’s silence, during which, her 
hand in his, and her head leaned against the bal- 
cony, she gave free course to her happy tears. 

Suddenly Arthur showed her a star that flew up 
from the horizon, and died out into the night. 

“Look!” said he. “It drew a line of light across 
the sky. It flashed in a second through that im- 
mensity of space that its sisters need an eternity to 
cross. So, perhaps, it will be with me! Who knows 
if I am not draining in this one draught all the hap- 
piness that had been reserved me?”’ 

«“ You are weak now,” answered Mary; “ I, who am 
but a woman, I do not doubt the future. I have 
confidence in God, and in you.” 

At this moment the music, which had ceased, gave 
anew the signal for the dance. 

“Let us return,” said Arthur; “a longer absence 
might be remarked.” 

He went in first; she was not long in following 
him. In passing a group of women near the window, 
she heard a suppressed laugh; then a voice, full of 
a bitter triumph, said: ‘‘ They were both there.” 

The child heard these words, and that laugh, as 
happy spirits hear the sounds of the earth; she car- 
ried in her soul too much of blissful peace for any 
raillery to trouble. 


IV. 


The marriage of Mary with the Duke of Montyon, 
at first presented as a simple probability, then asa 
project, had at length been announced as a fixed 
decision. In vain had the young girl prayed; her 
mother had consoled her with gentleness, had dried 
her tears and kissed her swelling eyes, but without 
heeding her prayers. She was one of those women 
who surround with caresses the hardness of an in- 
domitable will; whose iron hand is never felt by 
those around them, save hidden in a glove of velvet. 

Mary, seeing all hope escape her, had sought to 
declare that another love had filled her heart. But 
at the first words of this confidence her mother had 
refused to hear further. 

“ Be reasonable, my child,” said the good mother, 
caressing the pale cheeks. “I know what a young 
girl’s fancies are; all that will disappear before the 
advantages of an elevated position.” 

Violence would have exasperated Mary, and ren- 
dered her capable of extreme resistance ; this sort of 
affectionate indulgence broke down all her courage. 
She remained undecided, despairing, unable to do 
more than weep, and hoping only to die. 

The letters of Arthur, which came daily, served to 
augment her passion for him. His prayers grew 
more and more pressing. One day she received a 
note which contained only these words: 

“A decision, a decision, be it what it may. 
refuse it me, I ask nothing more.” 

Wild, belost, she promised anything, everything, 
but asked for time; she still hoped in the future, in 
chance, in all that we hope when reason tells us 
there is no longer hope. Arthur did not reply. 


If you 


Two days dragged by; the silence of the young 
Soon her 


man continued. Mary began to tremble. 
fright became a suspicion ; her suspicion, a certainty. 
She wrote thrice without a reply. Nothing! 

Friday came. 
him at the receptions of the general. 
did not find him there. 


not yet been pronounced. 

heard and a young man appeared at the door. 
“Mr. Raymond Perrier,” said the servant. 
She fell back into her chair. 


This was the day she usually saw 
She went, but 
Every time the servant ap- 
peared at the door to announce a new name, Mary 
trembled; but ten o’clock struck, and his name had 
At length a step was 


The journalist, after 
having distributed those inclinations of the head 
and those amiable questions ordained by usage, per- 


“I dared not to count on the happiness of seeing 
you this evening. You become so rare!” 


“I go out seldom,” murmured Mary. “I have 
been suffering.” 

“So I learned from Arthur Aubert.” 

At the name of Arthur Aubert, Mary quickly raised 


her head. 

“Have you seen him recently?” 
“I have just left him.” 

“He was well?” 

“ Well.” 

“ And why did he not come?” 
“IT know not. He is sad—he—” 
All these replies were made with evident embar- 
rassment. 

“He frightens me,” resumed Raymond, seriously, 
shaking his head. ‘He gives himself up to despair. 
I am ignorant of the cause, but I fear the results.” 
“Oh! what say you?” 

“T wanted to remain with him to-night, but he 
forced me to leave, with a feverish earnestness that 
I could not explain; then, as I left him, he pressed 
my hand in a strange manner—"’ 

“ Well, and—” cried Mary, staring blankly at him. 
“Well, I believe he is tired of life,’’ said Raymond, 
tranquilly. 

She heard no more: a cry died upon her lips, and 
she fell, fainting, to the floor. 

At midnight, on the morrow, she descended mys- 
teriously into the garden, pale and half-crazed. She 
had scarcely regained her home the previous night, 
when she made a desperate resolve; she had written 
to Arthur, and now awaited him, decided to the end. 
The night was obscure; midnight sounded from 
the old church tower. The poor child seated her- 
self beneath the arbor, bathed in tears. Five min- 
utes elapsed, when a slight noise was heard: the 
little garden door opened. Mary rose with a cry, 
and found herself in Arthur’s arms. 


V. 


Three years after, a group of elegant ladies and 
gents promenaded in the park. An open phaeton 
passed along the drive. 

“Ts that not Mr. Aubert?” said one of the young 
ladies to a dandy who gave her his arm. 
“Himself. He has just lost his father-in-law. 
That suit of black is worth fifty-thousand a year to 
him.” 


The phaeton passed near the pedestrians. The 
young man who had spoken saluted Aubert. 

“You know him?” they all asked. 

“T should think so!” answered Raymond. “It 


was I who married him.” 
“Was there not a love affair 
“Precisely.” 
“His young wife is very pale,” said one. 
“ She is ill,’ replied Raymond. 
“How?” 
“She has found that her heart was treated as a 
commercial commodity, and was speculated upon: 
she is dying of blighted hopes.”’ 
The lady who had already spoken shrugged her 
shoulders. 
“She always had romantic notions,” murmured 
she. 
“Say that she is a fool who will end in the mad- 
house,” added a fat broker, who had hitherto kept 
silent. ‘I have forbidden my daughter to see her.” 
Everybody approved, and they continued their 
promenade. 





an elopement ?”’ 
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LOOK FORWARDS. 





forwards. There are but few men in this country, 





ceived Miss Beaugency, and advanced toward her. 





What, we ask, is the secret of success >—Looking 


we had almost said in any class of life, who have not 
been wronged and injured—we might say ruined— 
and all but annihilated over and over again, they 
and their fathers before them. Time after time we 
have begun life again, and rejoiced in a fresh start. 
Who cannot remember, if not in his own history, at 
least in that of his family, the greatest vicissitudes? 
We could point to men who, twenty years ago, 
swept shops and slept under counters, who were 
cast on the world orphans or homeless, or who, after 
a youth of toil, were stript of their all by dishonest 
partners or needy friends, who were ruined by com- 
mercial crises and financial uncertainties, who might 
have sat down and wept themselves to death at the 
sight of the misery around them, but who speedily 
wiped the tears from their eyes, and smoothed the 
wrinkle from their brow, who found hope at the 


bottom of their empty wallets, and set to work as if 
the world was before them, and who have thus won 
from the future a revenge on the past, and remem- 
ber what they have gone through only as a foil to 
their present prosperity. Such is the case not merely 
in the classes in which fortunes are lost and won, 
but even still more so the great industrial staple of 
every country. Nineteen laborers or artizans out of 
every twenty could tell, if they chose, how they 
were buffeted in youth, how they were starved at 
home, slaved by their first masters, insulted, turned 
oft, cast adrift, wanderers on the face of the earth. 


| They could tell of cottages from which they were 


ousted, and property of which they were defrauded ; 
how often they had to begin the world afresh, how 
often they were penniless and friendless. But they 
did not turn rebels and murderers. They did not 
even sit down to make a catalogue of their wrongs. 
They forgave what they could, and forgot the rest. 
They buried their grievances, and so put them out 
of sight. They looked before them for employment, 
and above them for aid. So they set to work, and 
built their nests again. Such is the story of all 
whom we are accustomed to hear so much beholden 
to fortune and position. The secret of their success 
is in themselves, as it is in every one who chooses 
to look forwards instead of sitting down to brood 
upon the past. 


— 
> 





THE SEA-BIRDS' HAUNT, 

WHERE the higher cliffs mount, spar by spar, to the clouds, 
Till their peaks show like masts among wind-swollen shrouds; 
Where the lower cliffs plunge sheer down to the bay, 
To bound off in boulders far out in the spray :— 

It is there, 

In mid-air, 

When the evenings are fair, 

That the sea-birds flock home to their craig-hidden lair. 


Where the sound of the wind, as it sings through the caves, 
Echoes up with the plash of the murmuring waves; 
Where the creaking of pinions is heard through the roar 
Of the sea, far below, as it booms on the shore:— 

There they fly 

On high 

And ceaselessly cry, 

Ere they make for their eirie betwixt sea and sky. 


Where the white rocks are flushed with the setting sun’s beam, 
And the samphire flower glows with a golden gleam ; 
Where the foam that rides in on the emerald tide 
Now blushes, now pales, like a bashful bride :— 

There they whirl, 

And swirl, 

All silver and pearl, 

And a league of pink wings to the waters unfurl. 


O man! soulless man of the slaughterous will, 
Taking life in mere wantonly test of thy skill! 
Whence comes thy commission to break up the bliss 
Of a scene so surpassingly joyous as this— 

To stand 

On the strand, 

And, with murdering hand, 

To thin out with death-spray yon feathery band ? 


—F. L. 


—— 





THE EMIGRANTS.—The waarves of Antwerp, and of 
other cities lying on the shore of the North Sea, are 
the scenes of many sad farewells, spoken between 
those setting out for the land of promise beyond the 
ocean, and the friends who remain behind. Year in, 
year out, ship after ship is filled with its human 
freight, and sails away over the seas, bearing the 
emigrants away from Fatherland and the familiar 
hearth, to work for a new home in a foreign country. 
The many scenes incident upon the departure of 
emigrants are full of suggestions to the genre paint- 
ers of the School of Art in Antwerp, and very many 
touching and beautiful pictures have been the result. 
Our engraving, given elsewhere, is after a painting 
by Karl Schlesinger, of Antwerp. The ship, on ac- 
count of low tide in the Scheldt, has already left the 
wharf, and a small boat is taking a family of emi- 
grants on board. The mother sits among her trunks 
and packages, pressing her youngest child to her 
breast. Beside her stands her husband, both gazing 
sadly on the receding shore, from which they are 
separated by the ever-growing stretch of water, 
which they will probably never cross again. In the 
front of the boat are the elder of the children, a 
boy and girl. They are full of youthful vigor and 
hope. Casting no backward looks, they gaze eagerly 
forwards toward the ship waiting to take them away 
to a new home, and the boy swings his cap in the 
air as a hearty greeting to the life opening before 
him. 
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RAPHAEL AND THE FORNARINA. 


In the Barbarina Palace at Rome hangs a picture 
which attracts the attention of all lovers of beauty. 
It is the portrait of a woman, beautiful and graceful 
in form and feature, of rich Italian type, and upon 


{He 


whose golden bracelet the great painter, Raphael, 
* has written his name. This picture is among the 
most celebrated of those left by the great master, 
and is supposed to represent the face of a woman 
beloved by Raphael for many years, and whose char- 
acter exercised a strong influence upon his life. 
Who she was, is a question undecided by all the 
biographers of the artist. That she lived with him 





in Rome, appears beyond a doubt, but it is not 
known whether she was of Roman birth, or from 
some other city of Italy. She was called the Forna- 
rina, which means baker-woman, but there is nothing 
to show that she was a baker's daughter. 





The house where she lived, and the garden over 





RAPHAEL AND THE FORNARINA.—C. HULK. 


whose wall the infatuated painter used to climb, are 
shown in Rome to credulous tourists, but their au- 
thenticity is very dubious. She has been immortal- 


ized, however, by the wonderful portrait which bears 
her name, and the fame of Raphael and the Forna- 
rina will live together. 

It is believed by some biographers that the For- 
narina sat as model for the great painting of the 





Sistine Madonna, as some characteristics of the 
Madonna bear resemblance to the portrait at Rome. 
Acting on this romantic idea, a German artist has 
made an exquisite picture, representing Raphael 
sitting before his great painting, in the elegant art- 
ists’ costume of the olden time. He appears weary, 


and, listlessly holding his brush, is resting from his 
work, while his lady-love, the exquisite Fornarina, 
brings him fruit and wine on a salver. The whole 
picture tells the story of artistic refinement, and 
easy, graceful life. 


<> 
> 





MEN resemble the gods in nothing so much as in 





doing good to their fellow-creatures.—Cicero. 
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STRASBOURG CATHEDRAL. 


To attempt a description of one of those marvels 
of architectural power, a real old-world cathedral, is 
a waste of words and fine phrases which should be 
left to the pages of guide-books. No terms can 
express the wonder and grandeur of one of these 
monuments of ancient skill, nor perfectly convey 
the feelings which overpower one at the sight of 
the vast mystery of arches towering above arches, 
and sculptured figures and ornamentation without 
end. 


The Cathedral of Strasbourg is one of the noblest | 


existing specimens of the pure Gothic style of archi- 
tecture. Like most European cathedrals it rises 
from among the old houses and narrow streets of the 
ancient city, towering aloft into fresh air and light— 
its one finished spire pointing heavenward with sure 
and steady hand. 

The architect, Erwin von Steinbach, whose brain 





planned the wondrous beauty of the spire, sleeps 
below in a vault of the 
cathedral. He died in 
1318, and the tower was 
not completed until over 
a hundred years later. It 
is the highest spire in 
the world, rising 468 feet 
above the pavement, and 
can be seen for miles 
around on a Clear day. 
A traveler mentions an 
exquisite effect as seen 
once from a small Ger- 
man village on the other 
bank of the Rhine. It 
was on a morning in late 
Autumn, when the sun- 
rise had been obscured 
by a thick mist, which 
fled, however, before the 
power of the sun’s rays. 
Only along the course 
of the Rhine the mist 
still hung, a heavy white 
wall, as if sheltering the 
guardian nymphs of the 
river during their morn- 
ing bath. The traveler 
climbed the tower of a 
small church in the vil- 
lage, and leaned in an old 
window of the belfry to 
enjoy the morning air. 
When suddenly, away to 
the southward, there tow- 
ered above the fog, as if 
rising from it, a wonder- 
ful, gleaming finger—the 
spire of Strasbourg Ca- 
thedral, stretching far 
above the mist into the 
clear morning sunlight. 
A sight never to be for- 
gotten, that almost divine finger, rising toward 
heaven, as it had done every morning for centuries, 
with the blessing of the sunlight falling among its 
tracery of arch, and angle, and graceful curve. 

During the late war between France and Ger- 
many, while the bombardment of Strasbourg was 
taking place, the whole civilized world watched with 
anxious solicitude the fate of the ancient cathedral. 
When the city was at last surrendered to the Ger- 
man forces, it was found that the exterior of the 
building had suffered no material injury. Here and 
there a statue had an armora leg shot away, some 
few cornices were splintered, or the graceful outline 
of an arch disturbed by a shock from some fragment 
of shell, but the whole ensemd/e was uninjured, and 
the slight disfigurements were only discovered after 
careful examination. 

In the interior, the devastation is much greater. 
One huge pointed shell came crashing across the 
nave and lodged in the pipes of the organ, where it 
actually remained without exploding, and afterward 
was removed and preserved as a relic. The organ 
pipes have not yet been replaced, and a ghastly white 
linen curtain serves to cover without concealing the 
’ injury. 

The wonderful astronomical clock, which was first 
built in 1571, and which has recently been repaired, 
almost rebuilt, by a skilful German, is uninjured, 
and its little figures appear and reappear at their 


appointed hours; ‘and seconds, minutes, hours, days, 
weeks and centuries are indicated with astronomical 
exactness. 

The greatest injury has been done to the cele- 
brated stained glass windows which were placed in 
the cathedral during the fourteenth and fifteen cen- 
turies, several being splintered entirely away, and 
nearly all riddled with holes. 

But these small interior injuries are of slight im- 
portance, and the world may rest content that the 





grand, majestic pile, with its wondrous and number- 
less details of beauty and grace, remains nearly per- 
fect, standing firm and undaunted, to be a marvel 
and delight to mankind for perhaps many centuries | 
to come. 


-— 


APPROPRIATION. 








ANNETTE L. NOBLE. 


THERE is a sécret of happiness little understood by 





unthinking seekers after pleasure—this is the prac- 





THE SEA-BIRDS' HAUNT. 


tice of the art of appropriation. Nature teaches us 
the art under limitations; for the rest we must be 
self-taught. Thousands of things about us are worth 
to us only what we consciously get out of them. We 
let them alone and account them worthless. In the 
old old days of Spain, the natives idly wondered at 
their gold and silver; bartered away infinite wealth 
to crafty Phoenicians, satisfied with baubles in re- 
turn. Life gets endless toil out of most of us, and 
we get out of it not half the joy of living we might, 


wards patient devotees; but humanity in general 


let and loud noises. We look a¢ and away from 


know 


‘“‘ The lazy clouds that float upon the bosom of the air" 


violet tint on distant woods is seen but at one time 


cling to it, and fair flowers creep on its shadow. 





did we educate ourselves to find that joy. Art re- 
loves music and painting, as do savages bright scar- 


things—seldom ¢hrough them. The farmer knows 
the signs of the weather, but few are the souls who 


are Classified according to their form; that the soft 


of the day. We eat and drink, and sleep as soundly 
without certain knowledge as with it—that cannot 
be denied. A rock, bare and ugly in the sun, is just 
as much of a rock, as when dew-saturated mosses 


One who has learned to appropriate and asszmu- 
late (mark that) to himself good from goodness, 
beauty from beautiful things, such an one, even if 


he has no other talent, is a perpetual, pleasant, sur- 
prise, always companionable—ever welcome. If you 
walk the city streets with him, every thing is sug- 
gestive. He points you out a Falstaff or a Pickwick 
in the surging crowd; shows you a picture of con- 
trast on the corner: a hog raking in a dirt heap, 
and a beauty buying tube-roses. If he comes to you 
from the country, spicy perfumes cling to his gar- 
ments—you feel the breezes as on mountain heights. 
He has appropriated something excellent and you 
may share it with him. 

Take the opposite to such a character. He goes 
to the Old World and comes back—to tell of the 
Pyramids? of ancient cities in the desert? of camel 
rides by starlight? of a life, centuries behind the 
modern? No! He was “horrid sea-sick,” and 
“Oh, the feas of Rome!” 

“Ixion has come down from heaven, having ban- 
queted with all the gods, and remembers only the pat- 
tern of the table-cloth.”” 

Again if a man having the habit of mental appro- 
priation is a comtort to 
others, doubly so should 
he be to himself. Witness 
Thoreau finding matter 
for enjoyment in a hand- 
ful of the “calm, sweet 
face” of leaves, seeing in 
a wild-flower what our 
newest poet has: 

‘*The delicate thought that 

cannot find expression, 

For ruder speech too fair.” 
Michelet discoursing of 
swallows —‘“small birds 
that sing little and ‘alk 
much;” and that fasci- 
nating character, Cam- 
panella, the friar, of whom 
Hallam tells us. He was 
a prisoner twenty-seven 
years, yet he so lived 
upon his love and knowl- 
edge of Nature, that he 
founded a school based 
on a wierd and beautiful 
theory of the senszbzlity 
of all created things. He 
believed that the stars 
transfer their thoughts 
ina language of their 
own ; that g/t performs 
its operations with ex- 
quisite pleasure to itself. 
He said “the world is full 
of living spirits, and when 
the soul is delivered from 
this dark cavern, we shall 
behold their subtle es- 
sences—the forms of the 
winds that rush by us 
not less than the angels 
and demons that people 
them.” 

It takes us one life to learn how to enjoy what 
we have a right to enjoy in it; would that we proved 
more apt scholars! Then should we be helpful to 
one another and seelen-vollen ourselves. 


> 


ENJOYMENT.—AIl solitary enjoyments quickly pall, 
or become painful, so that, perhaps, no more insuf- 
ferable misery can be conceived than that which 
must follow incommunicable priviliges. Only imag- 
ine a human being condemned to perpetual youth 
while all around him decay and die. Oh! how sin- 
cerely would he call upon death for deliverance. What, 
then, is to be done? Are we to struggle against all 
our desires? Luckily, we should strive in vain, or, 
could we succeed, we should be fools for our pains. 
To strangle a natural feeling is partial suicide; but 
there is no need to extinguish the fertility of the 
soil lest the harvest should be unwholesome. Is it 
not better far to root up the weeds, and to plant 
fruits and flowers instead? Were but a tithe of the 
time and thought usually spent in learning the com- 
monest accomplishments bestowed upon regulating 
our lives, how many evils would be avoided or les- 
sened! how many pleasures would be created or 
increased !—Sharpe. 





& 
a 


A LITTLE philosophy inclineth a man’s mind to 
atheism, but depth of philosophy bringeth a man’s 
mind to religion.—Bacon. 
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DECORATIVE PLANTING.* | 
FR. J. SCOTT. 

THE objects sought in Decorative 
Planting are various. The simple 
pleasure of working among and de- 
veloping beautiful natural produc- 
tions is one; the desire to make one’s 
place elegant and attractive to other's 
eyes, and therefore a source of pride 
to the possessor, is also one of the 
strongest objects with many. To 
have a notably large variety of flow- 
ers, shrubs, or trees is a very com- 
mon form of planting enthusiasm ; 
and the passion for some special and 
complete display of certain species 
of flowers (florists’ hobbies) is another. Finally, and 





highest of all, zs the appreciation of, and desire to create 
with verdant Nature, charming effects of sun- 
light and shadow, or lovely examples, in min- 
tature, of what we call landscapes. Decora- 
tive Planting should have for its highest 
aim the beautifying of Home. In combina- 
tion with domestic architecture, it should 
make every man’s home a beautiful picture. 
As skilful stonecutting, or bricklaying, or 
working in wood, does not make of the ar- 
tizan an architect, or his work a fine art, so 
the love of trees, shrubs, and flowers, and 
their skilful cultivation, is but handling the 
tools of the landscape gardener—it is not 
gardening, in its most beautiful meaning. 
The garden of the slothful, overgrown with 
weeds and brambles, could not have been 
much more ugly to look upon than many 
flower-gardens, in which the whole area is a 
wilderness of annuals and perennials, of all 
sorts and sizes and conditions of life, full of 
beautiful bloom, if we examine them in detail, and 
yet, as a whole, repulsive to refined eyes as a cob- 
webbed old furniture museum, crammed with hetero- 
geneous beauties and utilities. Such gardens cannot 
be called decorative planting. They are merely bou- 
quet nurseries of the lowest class, or botanical mu- 
seums. Neither the loveliness of flowers, nor the 
beauties of trees and shrubs, alone, will make a truly 
beautiful place, unless arranged so that the special 
beauty of trees, plants, and flowers is subordinated 
to the general effect. An attempt to make good pic- 


tures by hap-hazard applications to the canvas of the 
finest paint colors, is not much more sure to result 
in failure than the usual mode ot filling yards with 




























|there may be in those perfecting strokes! 


choice trees, shrubs, and flowers. It is as 
easy to spoil a place with too many flowers 
as to mar good food with a superfluity of 
condiments. The same may be said of a 
medley plantation of the finest trees or 
shrubs. Numbers will not make great 
beauty or variety; on the contrary, they 
will often destroy both. That is the best 





art which produces the most pleasing pic- 
tures with the fewest mate- 
Milton, in two short 
lines, thus paints a home: 


rials. 


‘t Hard by a cottage chimney smokes, 

From between two aged oaks.” 
Here isa picture ; two trees, a cottage, 
and green sward—these are all the ma- 
terials. Unfortunately the “two aged 
oaks,” or their equivalents, are not at 
hand for all our homes. 

Has the reader ever noticed some 
remarkably pleasant old home, where little care 
seemed taken to make it so; and yet with an air of 
comfort, and even elegance, that others, with wealth 
lavished upon them, and a professional gardener in 
constant employ, with flowers, and shrubs, and trees 
in profusion, yet all failing to convey the same im- 
pression of a pleasant home? Be assured that the 
former (though by accident it may be) is the better 
model of the two. A well-cut lawn, a few fine trees, 
a shady back-ground with comfortable-looking out- 
buildings, are the essentials; and walks, shrubs, 
and flowers, only the embellishments and finishing 
touches of the picture. Only the finishing touches 
—but what a charm of added expression and beauty 





lawn like a smile on the face of beau- 
ty; how a swing suspended from the 
strong, outstretched arm of a noble 
tree attracts the children, whose ever- 





|changing groups engage the eye and 
|interest the heart; how a delicate fo- 
| liaged tree, planted on yonder margin, 
glows with the light of the 
afternoon sun, or with 
airy undulations trembles 
against the twilight sky, 
till it seems neither of the 
earth or the sky, but a 
spirit of life wavering be- 
tween earth and heaven! 

Having defined Deco- 
rative Planting to be the 
art of picture making, we 
will next say a little on 
the laying out of home 
grounds, etc. 

It is always a difficult 
matter to keep the happy 
medium between extrav- 
agance and parsimony. 
This uncertainty will be 
felt by every business 
man of moderate means 
who begins the expendi- 
tures about a suburbafi 
home. All men, who are 
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not either devoid of fine tastes, or miserly, desire to 
have as much beauty around them as they can pay 
for and maintain; but few persons are familiar with 
the means which will gratify this desire with least 
strain on the purse. Two men of equal means, with 


similar houses and grounds to begin with, will often 
show most diverse results for their expenditures; 
one place soon becoming home-like, quiet, and ele- 
gant in its expression, and the other fussy, cluttered, 





and unsatisfactory. The latter has probably cost 
the most money; it may have the most trees, and 
the rarest flowers; more rustic work, and vases, and 


| Statuary; but the true effect of all is wanting. The 
difference between the two places is like that be- 


tween the sketch of a trained artist, who has his 
work distinctly in his mind before attempting to re- 
present it, and then sketches it in simple, clear out- 
lines; and the untutored beginner, whose abundance 
of ideas are of so little service to him that he draws, 
and re-draws, and rubs out again, till it can hardly be 
told whether it is a horse or a cloud that is attempted. 
If the reader has any doubt of his own ability to ar- 
range his home grounds with the least waste expend- 
iture, he should ask some friend, whose 
good taste has been proved by trial, to com- 
mend him to some sensible and experienced 
designer of home-grounds. 

It may be set down as a fair approxima- 
tion of the expense of good ground im- 
provements, that they will require about 
one-tenth of the whole cost of the build- 
ings. Premising that the erection of the 
the dwelling generally precedes the princi- 
pal expenses of beautifying the grounds, 
this amount will be required during the two 
years following the completion of the house. 
If the land must be cleared of rocks, or 
much graded, or should require an unusu- 
ally thorough system of tile-drainage, that 
proportion might be insufficient ; but if the 
ground to be improved is in good shape, 
well drained, rich, and furnished with trees, 
a very much smaller proportion might be 


How a| enough; and almost the only needful expense, would 
verdant gate-way arch frames the common walk into| be that which would procure the advice and direc- 
a picture view; how a long opening of lawn gives|tion of some judicious landscape gardener. 
play-room for the sunlight to smile and hide among | good lawyer often best earns his retainer by advising 
the shadows of bordering shrubs and trees; how an | against litigation, so a master of gardenesque art 
opening here, in the shrubs, reveals a pretty neigh-| may often save a proprietor enough, to pay for all 
borhood vista; how a flower-bed there, brightens the | that is needed, by advising him what zo? to attempt. 
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To make the most of common and in- 
expensive materials requires the same 
culture of the eye and the mind, as the 
manipulation of those less common. 
The most needed advice to novices in 
suburban home-making is this: if you 
can afford to spend but little on your 
grounds, study with the greater care 
what beauty outside of them can be 
made a part of the outlook from them; 
do not introduce anything which will 
convey the impression that you desire 
to have anything look more expensive 
than it really is; dispense with walks 
and drives except where they are re- 
quired for the daily comfort of your 
family; eschew rustic ornaments, un- 
less of the most substantial and un- 
showy character, and in shadowy loca- 
tions ; avoid spotting your lawn with 
garish carpentry, or plaster, or marble 
images of any kind, or those lilliputian 
caricatures on Nature and Art called 
rockwork ; and, finally, by the exquisite 
keeping of what you have, endeavor to 
create an atmosphere of refinement 
about your place, such as a thorough 
lady housekeeper will always throw 
around her house, however small or 
plain it may be. 

As the wife and family are the home- 
bodies of a residence, the business man 
of a city who chooses a home out of it 
should feel that he is not depriving 
them of the pleasures incident to good 
neighborly society. During his daily 
absence, while his mind is kept in con- 
stant activity by hourly contact with 
his acquaintances, the family at home 
also need some of the enlivening in- 


fluences of easy intercourse with their 


equals, and should not be expected to 
find entire contentment in their house- 


hold duties, with no other society, day 


after day, than that of their own little 


circle, and the voiceless beauty of 
A throng of 
arguments for and against what is 
vaguely called country life suggest 
themselves, but choosing a home out 
of the city simply because it can be se- 
cured more cheaply than in it, is not 
the kind of plea for a suburban life 
which we would present, yet we urge 


grass, flowers and trees. 


that, at a given cost of home and living, 


it yields a far greater variety of health- 
ful pleasures, and a fuller, freer, happier 
life for man, woman and child, than a 


home in the city. 





* From ‘‘SUBURBAN HOME GROUNDS,” by 


F. J. Scott. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


— 
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THE series of Rip Van Winkle groups, by John 


riodicals should supply reflections and theories. 
We people are occupied with the feeding and 


clothing of ourselves and with providing for our 
children, and have little time to philosophize. 
We look for something at the end of each 


month, beside jingle and rhythm. Beautiful lan- 
guage is always admirable, and when it con- 
tains thought is always acceptable, but we crave 
with it something nourishing. What would an 
empty oyster-shell, elegantly polished, be to a 
hungry man ? 

Contributors treat of trifles and expect us to 
be satisfied because they do it musically. They 
| occupy space for which we pay, and improve 
| [aduse] the opportunity to bore us with polished 
| mental poverty. Give us more meat. 








Many writers have of late cultivated a sugar- 
coated-pill sort of style. The only unfitness of 
the figure is that the coat contains no pill. 
| Society needs purgatives as well as food. 





| 
NorTIce.—A person styling himself J. Hender- 
son Browne—medium height, slightly built, dark 
complexion, side whiskers and hair parted i 
the middle, of rather genteel address and repre- 
senting himself as having been in the civil service | 
of Great Britain—is not connected with THE 
ALDINE, or authorized to represent us in any | 
way. 


JAMES SUTTON & CO., 





E. RIMMEL, 


PARIS, LONDON, BRUSSELS, 
PERFUMER BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO 
H. R. H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
TOILET VINEGAR, 


Superior to Eau de Cologne for all toilet and sanitary 
purposes. 








PURIFIED EXTRACT OF LIME- 
JUICE AND GLYCERINE, 


For cleansing the hair and giving it a beautiful gloss, 
without greasing it. Exquisitely cool 
and refreshing. 


EXTRACTS AND BOUQUETS FOR 
THE HANDKERCHIEF. 
Ihlang-Ihlang, White Rose, Jockey Club, &c. 


WHITE ROSE DENTIFRICE SOAP, 
Far no to any Tooth Powder. | 

Gives the Teeth a pcarl-like whiteness, protects the | 
enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing | 
fragrance to the breath. | 

| 


Sold by all Druggists. 





SpeciAL REPRESENTATIVES FOR THE UNITED STArTEs, | 


EpDWARDES & RUSSELL, | 
No. 38 Vesey St, New York. | 











NEw YORK, Set. 1, 1871. | 


FINANCIAL. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO.,, | 
s9 WALL ST., N. Y. 

Bits oF ExcHANGE on Great Britain and Ireland, 

CoMMERCIAL AND TRAVELING CREDITS issued, availa- 

ble in any part of the world) TELEGRAPHIC TRANS- 

FERS OF Money made to and from London and Liver- 











pool. ApvaNcEs made on Cotton and other produce. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
NEW YORK. WASHINGTON. 


In connection with the house of 
JAY COOKE, McCULLOCH & CO., 
No. 41 Lombard St., London, 
we are prepared to purchase and sell 
STERLING EXCHANGE, 


to issue Commercial Credits and Circular Letters for 
Travelers, available in all parts 
of the world, 
TO EXECUTE ORDERS IN SECURITIES, 
TO MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY, 


and to transact any business pertaining to an 
AMERICAN BANKING House 1Nn Lonpon. 


JAY COOKE & CO. 





BankinG House or Henry Ciews & Co., t 
32 Wall St., N. Y. 


Letters of Credit for travelers, also Commercial 
Credits issued, available throughout the world. 


Bills of Exchange on the Imperial Bank of London, 
National Bank of Scotland, Provincial Bank of Ire- 
land, and all their branches. 


Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers on Europe, San 
Francisco, the West Indies, and all parts of the United 
States. 

Deposit accounts received in either Currency or 
Coin, subject to check at sight, which pass through 
the Clearing-House as if drawn upon any city bank ; 
4 percent. interest allowed on all daily balances ; Cer- 
tificates of Deposit issued; Notes, Drafts and Cou- 
pons collected; advances made on approved collat- 
erals and against merchandise consigned to our care. 

Orders executed for Investment Securities and Rail- 
road iron. 

CLEWS, HABICHT & CO., 
11 Old Broad St., London, 


LocKwoop&Co. 
BANKERS, 

















Rogers, is just completed. Acceptable to all sec- 
tions of our country, we predict for these last ef- 
forts of Mr. Rogers’ genius an immense success. 
This artist’s name is already a household word in 
America, and THE ALDINE considers the placing, 
through its Premium List, of a large number of 
these beautiful groups in homes in remote sections 
of our country, by no means its least important 
success in the diffusion of art knowledge. 


No. 92 Broapway, N. Y. 





BANKING HOUSE OF 


Edward Haight & Co. 


No. 9 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


Interest allowed on Deposits. 


— 








ATLANTIC EssAys. By Thomas Wentworth BANKING HOUSE OF 


Higginson. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 


CASTILIAN Days. John Hay. Boston: James}|GEO. OPDYKE & CO. 
R. Osgood & Co. 
How To Do It. By Edward Everett Hale. 


Sansa B, Oeabed & Co 25 NASSAU ST., COR. CEDAR. 
DEPOSITS received from Individuals, Firms, 
Banks, Bankers, and Corporations, subject to check at 
sight, and interest allowed at the rate of Four per 
cent. perannum. CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT 
issued, bearing Four per cent. interest, payable on 
demand, or after fixed dates. COLLECTIONS made 
on all accessible points in the United States, Canada 
and Europe. Dividends and Coupons also collected, 
and all most promptly accounted for. ORDERS 
promptly executed, for the purchase and sale of Gold ; 
also, Government and other Securities, on commis- 
sion. INFORMATION furnished, and purchases or 
exchanges of Securities made for Investors. NEGO- 
TIATIONS of Loans, and Foreign Exchange effected. 








PUBLISHERS’ CORNER. 





LOGANSPORT, Aug., 18, 1871. 

Messrs. Sutton & Co.: I am an admirer of 
THE ALDINE. [ take great delight in its elegant 
Reges, and heartily wish it unbounded success. 

ill you be kind enough to insert the annexed 
paragraph? It may have some effect, when a 
communication from a publisher, addressed to 
any one contributor, Fak only cause the thinly 
nostriled nose to assume a slightly elevated atti- 
tude. You cannot be unaware of the want com- 
plained of. 

For the possible 
I hope this will not 
to the waste basket. 





DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 
11 NASSAU ST., N. Y. CITY. 

ISSUE CIRCULAR NOTES AND CIRCULAR 
LETTERS OF CREDIT, available and peyabie in 
all the principal cities of the world; also, special 
mia or use in the United States, Canada,and West 

ndies. . 
Telegraphic Transfers of Money to and from Lon- 
don, Paris, San Francisco, Havana, &c. 

Current accounts received on such terms as may be 

agreed upon. 


wae of magazine literature, 
nd a short and quick route 
Hastily, 
A SUBSCRIBER, 


The magazine is the avenue through which 
the cultivated and vigorous thinker finds, or 
should find, access to the nation’s mind. News- 
papers furnish us facts and statistics; the pe- 











CONTINENTAL 


Life Insurance Co. 


OF 
HARTFORD, Conn. 


INCORPORATED MAY, 1862. 


Assets, January Ist, 1871, . $2,080,260.20 
Ratio of Assets to Liabilities, 


$150.41 


THE ORIGINAL ‘“ CONTINENTAL.” 


| Issue all desirable forms of Policies. 


Part Note, with Percentage Dividends. 
All Cash, with Contribution Dividends. 
Extra Risks Pay Extra Premiums. 
No Days of Grace Allowed. 





SAMUEL E. ELMORE, President, 
F. D. DOUGLASS, Secretary. 
H. R. MORLEY, Actuary. 
P. M. HASTINGS, M. D., Med. Examiner. 





LIFE INSURANCE. 


¥OHN HANCO 
MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


(Organized as the exponent of the Massachusetts | 

*“*Non-Forfeiture” Law.) | 

_ | 

Hon. GEO. P. SANGER, Pres't. 
FARNHAM PLUMMER, Vice-Pres’t. 
GEORGE B, AGER, Secretary. 

ELIZUR WRIGHT, Actuary. 


CK| 


| 


Dividends are declared annually, after the tirst pay- | 
ment, available immediately as Cash in payment ot 
Premium, or to increase the amount of Insurance, at | 
the option of the Insured. Six Dividends have been 
paid since the Company’s organization in 1863, or 
ONE FOR EVERY YEAR OF BUSINESS. 

All Policies Non-Forfeitable after ONE payment. 
All Cash Policies are entitled to a Paid-up Policy 
after ONE Payment. 


BRICE COLLARD, General Agent, 
Branch Office, 155 BROADWAY, | 
New York Ciry, 

Agents wanted.—Apply as above. 





CONTINENTAL 
Life Insurance Co. 


OF NEW YORK, 
Offices : 26 Nassau St., cor. Cedar. 


OFFICERS: 
JUSTUS LAWRENCE, President. 
M. B. WYNKOOP, Vice-President. 
J. P. ROGERS, Secretary. 
S.C. CHANDLER, fr. Actuary. 
E. HERRICK, M.D., Med. Examiner. 


DIRECTORS : 
Jamgs B. Coxcarte....of Trevor & Colgate, Bankers, 
Cuauncey M. Depew.......- Late Secretary of State. 
WETUS LAWRENCE. 000 cccsccccececcccececce resident. 
OSEPH T. SANGER.....-. Merchant, 45 Liberty Street. 
ev. Henry C. Fisn, D.D..... Newark, New Jersey, 
Ricuarp W. Bocart.of O. M. Bogart & Co., Bankers, 
LUTHER W. FROST. occcccccccece secccces New York, 


No. of Policies issued in 1870, 
Total Policies issued, . . 
Assets, . ea 8 


- 12,537 
 « « 95,000 
. « $4.600,000 00 





| 


Kuzickerbocker | 
LIFE INSURANCE CO.) 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE? 


161 


| 
| 


No. BROADWAY. 


con | 
Assets, May, 1870, - $7,550,000.00 | 


Ann’! Income for 1869, s041.00000| 
| Total amount insured, 70,000,000.00 | 


| 
New Policies issued in 1869, 9,040) 
| = 

| ERASTUS LYMAN, President. 
GEO. T. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 


E. W. DERBY, M.D., Cons’g Physician. 


GUARDIAN 


Mutual Life Ins. Co., 


251 Broapway, N. Y. 


Assets, . , 


$2,000,000 


All Approved Forms of Insurance Issued. 
All Policies Non-forfeitable by their terms. 
Liberal Modes for the Payment of 
Premiums. 





ANNUAL DIVIDENDS. 


divided equitably among the Insured. 


W. H. PECKHAM, President. 
WM. T. HOOKER, Vice-President. 


| The entire profits of the company will be 
| 
| L. McADAM, Secretary. 





Toe MurTvua. 


Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 144 & 146 BROADWAY. 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 


Cash Assets, - $40,000,000. 


Invested in Loans on Bond and Mortgage, or United 
States Stocks. 








Issues every approved description of Life and En- 
dowment Policies on selected lives, at MODERATE 
RATES, returning all surplus annually to the Policy- 
holders, to be used either in payment of premiums, 
or to purchase additional insurance, at the option of 
the assured. 


OFFICERS: 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vice-Prest. 
JOHN M. STUART, Secretary. 
F. SCHROEDER, Ass’t Secretary. 
SHEPPA OMANS, Actuary. 
LEWIS C. LAWTON, Ass’t Actuary. 





PHCGENIX 


Mutual Life Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


ASSETS, .  . . 


$5,500,000. 





Issues all Forms of Life and Endowment 
Policies on ALL CASH or Half Note Plan. 


Nearly all Restrictions on Business and 
Travel Removed. 


Dividends have uniformly been fifty per cent. 
on the full amount of Premium paid. 


Dividends may be applied to increase the 
Insurance, or to reduce the Premium, as the 
applicant may elect. 


E. FESSENDEN, 
President. 


Branch Office: 153 Broadway, MY. 


A. C. GOODMAN, Resident Director. 


J. F. BURNS, 


Secretary. 
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MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 


Office: Nos. 156 & 158 Broadway. 


ORGANIZED A. D., 1850. 
Assets, - - - $7,500,000 
Annual Income, - - 2,500,000 





Dividends are made on a Contribution Plan, and are 
paid annually, commencing on the payment 
of the second annual premium. 


HENRY STOKES, President, 


Hatssry, Sec. C. Y. Wemp te, Vice-Pres’t 


J. L. 
H. Y. Wempte, Ass’t Sec. S. N. Sressins, Actuary. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


UNITED STATES 
LIFE 


Insurance Company, 
Broadway, cor. Warren St., 
NEW YORK. 
INCORPORA TED 1850. 

Cash Assets, nearly $4,000,000 


The Principal Features of this Company are 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY, 
ECONOMICAL MANAGEMENT, and 
LIBERALITY to the INSURED. 


ALL FORMS OF 
Life and Endowment Policies 
ISSUED. 


JOHN E. DE WITT, President. 
CHAS. E. PEASE, Secretary. 
WM. D. WHITING, Actuary. 


RAILWAY 
PASSENGERS 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD, CT. 


Issues Tickets of Insurance against 


ACCIDENTS. 


—_o——- 


J. G. Batrsrson, Pres’t. C. D. Patmer, Sec’y. 


——9————— 


This Company has Paid in Losses 


$152,721.74 tor $990.70 


Received in Premiums, 
Oo——_ 


Cash Assets, - $426,165.29. 





B. S. Watcortrt, Pres’t I, Remsen Lanz, Sec’y. 


HANOVER. 


Fire Insurance Co. 
OFFICE :—120 BROADWAY, 


(Cor. Cedar Street,) NEW YORK. 
THOMAS JAMES, Actuary. CASH ASSETS 
Eastern Agency Dep’. § $726,399.94. 





Citizens’ Ins. Co. 
156 BROADWAY, N. Y.. 


Issues Partici: Pclicies, entitli f-3 } ae to 
THREE-FO RT S$ OF THE P 





Casu CapPImTAL, 


$300,000.00 
Assets, Jan. rst, 1870, 684,444-74 
EDW. A. WALTON, Sec. JAS. M. McLEAN, Pres. 


NIAGARA 


FIRE INSURANCE CO 
Cash alas ty bg Office, 12 Wall S#. 
A. Hows, President. 
P. seme Vice-Pres’t and Secretary. 








A 


PYRAMID 


WILL STAND SECURE FOR AGES. 


A Policy in the 
Northwestern Mutual 


Life 
Is on a secure foundation. 


TAKE ONE AT ONCE. 





EMPIRE MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 


139 BROADWAY. 


OFFICERS: 
President, Vice-President, 

G. HILTON SCRIBNER. GEORGE W. SMITH. 
Secretary, Actuary, 
SIDNEY W. CROFUT. LEM’L H. WATERS. 
Medical Examiner, Supt. of Agencies, 

THOS, K. MARCY, M.D. EVERETT CLAPP. 


No. 


ORGANIZED APRIL 3 1869. 


SUCCESS THE CRITERION OF 


EXCELLENCE. 


The Empire Mutvat has achieved a success almost 
unprecedented in the history of Life Insurance. 


No. of Policies Issued 3,349. 
Covering in Risks, - $7,813,850.00. 
Premiums, - $369,047.23. 
Assets, over $350,000.00. 


The Connecticut 
MUTUAL 
Lire Insurance Co. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Assets, Dec. 31st, 1870, - $30,915,957.02. 








Total Death-Claims paid to date, 
| Total Amount of Insurance Outstand- 
ing, over - 

Dividend payable to its members in 
| 1871, - = $4,250,000.00 


$181,265,762.00 





OFFICERS: 


JAMES GOODWIN, President. 
Zz sine V.-Pres’t. E. B. WaATKINSON, V.-Pres’t. 
W. S. Otmsrep, V.-Pres’t and Treas. 
J. L. Greewe, Sec. 
E. W. Bryant, Act’y. L.S. Witcox, M. D., Med. Ex. 


This Company is characterized by great 
economy in management; careful selection 
of lives ; and by highly at ge results 
from its investments; and it grants all 
desirable forms of Life Insurance upon 
strictly equitable terms, and at the cheap- 
est attainable rates of cost. 








NEW ENGLAND 
Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 


OF BOSTON. 


(ORGANIZED IN 


1843-) 


THE OLDEST MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Cut Meee. | 


- - $8,000,000.00 
—o— 
Every Description of Life and Endowment 
Policies Issued. 
All Policies Non-Forfeitable. 


—o—- 
J. M. GIBBENS, Sec’y. B. F. STEVENS, Pres'’t. 


S. S. STEVENS, Agent, 
110 Broadway New York. 


- $11,316,351.26 


[THe EQUITABLE 


ALI NA 


Life Insurance Co., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
ASSETS, FANUARY ist, 1871, 


$1 5,120,686 12. 





Life Assurance Society 


Or tHe Unitep STATEs, 


No. 1200 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Assets, . 


° $15,000,000.00 
Annual Income, . 


7,500,000.00 
PuRELY MuTUAL. ANNUAL DIVIDENDS. 


Sum Assured (new business) 2m 1870, about Ten 
Million Dollars in excess of any other Life 
Insurance Company in the world. 


HENRY B. HYDE, WM. C. ALEXANDER, 
Vice-President. President. 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Co. 
NEW YORK. 





| 


OrFIcE, 5: WALL STREET. 


ORGANIZED, 1842+ 





Insures against Marine and Inland 
Navigation Risks, 
and will issue policies making loss payable in England. 
Its Assets for the security of its policies are more than 


THIRTEEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The Company is mutual. Its whole profit reverts 
to the assured, and is divided annually, upon the Pre- 
miums terminated during the year. Certificates for 
which are issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 


J. D. JONES, President. 


Cuarizes Dennis, Vice-Pres’t. 
W. H. H. Moors, 2d Vice-Pres't. 
J. D. Hewtetr, 3d acta 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 





Charter Oak 


LIFE INSURANCE ‘Co. 


OF HARTFORD, CT. 


New York Office: No. 183 Broadway. 


N.S. PALMER, Gen’: AGent. 











Assets, Income, 
$9,000,000. $3,500,000. 
Dividends Claims 
Paid Paid 
to Insured, on Policies. 
$2,500,000. $250,000. 
The onl Guarantees ANNUAL 
DIVIDENDS Ds. amt te re fist in the U. S. to pay Divi- 
dends on and after the First Renewal. 


The Books and Circulars issued by the  Comenny 
be furnished to any person applying for them. 


JAMES C. WALKLEY, President. 
Z. A. STORRS, Vice-President. 
S. H. WHITE, Sec’y and Treas’r. 





NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


346 AND 348 BROADWAY. 


Organized May 1845. 
ASSETS, .  . over $13,000,000. 





Awnnuat IncomE over $6,000,000. Non-ForreirurE 
Pran_ originated by this Company. Att Poricies 
Non-Forreiras.e, Purety Mutuat—Policy-Holders 
receiving all the Profits. Dividends paid annually, 
available in settlement of second and all subsequent 
Annual Premiums. Cash Dividends paid Policy- 
Holders in 1869, more than one and a half million 
dollars. 

New Policies issued i in 1868, 2105, ins’ F4 to. reqne7. 


17. 1 3°3- 
exhibit the progress ot 
t six years. 
ons of As- Cash Dividends 
sets, during the year. actually paid. 


18 
The following Tables ota eo 


e Com d 
foe by aod 


Premiums, &c. 





1864, - $1,729,810 - $1,035,412 - $093,555 
1865, —- 2,345,818 - 1,277,370 - 250,384 
1866, - 3,088,804 - 1,990,643 - 282,224 
1867, - 3.591, = 2,150,662 ” 381.959 
1868, -  4,678,2 - 1,841,069 - 1,255,865 
1869, - -_5:974:797 —- 2,327,102 - — 1,535,309 

21,408,899 - 10,622,258 - 3,769,386 


During the six zon te $3, 5.346 have been disbursed 
for losses, geses. $3,760,386 besa } ireturned to Policy- 
Holders in nds, ead yet the Assets exhibit an 


increase during that period of over ten and a hal/ 
million dollars 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, President, 
, Vice Pres t and ‘Actuary, 
THEODORE M. *BANTA, Cashier 





REPUBLIC 


Lire Insurance Co.,, 
CHICAGO. 
NEw YORK OFFICE: 409 BROADWAY. 


CAPITAL, $5,000,000. 
H. LASSING, Manager. 


OFFICERS : 


jOuN Vv. FAR Wry» President. 

W. KELLOGG, Vice-President. 
PAUL CORNELL, Second Vice-Pres't. 
DEES E. MOORE, Secretary. 

I. N. HARDIN, Treasurer. 


DIRECTORS: 

f V. Farwée.t, Anson STAGER, 
AUL CORNELL, W. S. Carter, 
Cuauncey T. Bowen, I. N. Harbin, 
C. B. Farwet, T. M. Avery, 
LEONARD Swet, C. M. Capy, 
WituiaM Bross, W. T. ALLEN, 
F, FRAY, H. A. Hurvsvut, 
A. C. Hesinc, Gero. C. Smitn, 
H. W. Kinc, A. B. Megxer, 
C. M. HENpERson, S. M. Moors, 
S. A. Kent, A. W. KEELocc. 

STOCK PLAN: LOW RATES. 


“It is needless and expensive to pay out money or 
notes to a Life Insurance Company for the purpose 
the same returned.”—Hon. WILLIAM 


MERCANTILE 


Mutual Marine Insurance Co. 
35 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 


— 
ELLWOOD WALTER, President. 
ARCHD. G. MONTGOMERY, fFr., Vice-President. 
ALANSON W. HEGEMAN, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
C. ¥. DESPARD, Secretary. 





(INCORPORATED 1838.) 


HARTFORD 
Steam Boiler Inspection and 


Ins. Co. 


CAPITAL, 


$500,000. 
ROOT'S SCHOOL 
For the Cabinet Organ 


sive Lessons, Studies, and Scales ; 
os, and Quartets; Voluntaries, i In- 
Recreative Pieces for the Parlor and 








Containing Progies 
Songs, Duets, Tri 
terludes and 
Choir. 

A Work cE yes REPUTATION. 
By GEORGE F. RO 
Price $2 50°. om post-paid on ms stone of price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
CHAS. H. DITSON & 'c6. » Naw York. 


MABIE, TODD & CO., 


(ESTABLISHED 1847.) 
MANUFACTURE 


Gold Pens and Cases, 


180 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 
All Goods bearing our name warranted. 


CULBERT & CO., 


POCKET BOOKS, 


24 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. 


Russia Leather Goods, Dressing Cases, Bags, &c. 
WRITING DESKS A SPECIALTY. 





Factory 138 Wooster St., 








Fine Swiss and American 


WATCHES, 


Pendant and Key Winders. 


Fine Gold Fewelry, Cameo Rings, 
Lockets, Sleeve Buttons, &c., &c. 
SOLID SILVERWARE. 


ScuuyLer, HarTLey & GRAHAM, 
22 John St. & 19 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


SHOW CARDS 
» PICTURES, 


MounrTep, FINnIsHED AND FRAMEDs 





Harris FINIsHInc CoMPANY, 


[Estab. 1836.] 35 DEY STREET. 





he “ Queen of the Toilet,” 25 cents. (For ladies 
only.) L. W. Mauck & Co., Cheshire, Ohio. 








“ THE ALDINE PRESS.” 
JAMEs SuTTON & Co., 23 Liberty St., 
NEW YORK. 











only of havi 
Barngs, late Superintendent Insurance Department 
of New York. 





THE ALDINE is printed on a Campbell 
Cylinder Press, with Geo. Mather’ s ‘Son's Ink. 
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CHRISTMAS CHIMES. 


Shaking the tall gray ivied tower, 

With all their deep melodious power 

They still proclaim tv every ear, 

Old Christmas comes but once a year.—Page 184. 





